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REVIEWS. 

History of the United States, from the Compromise of 1850. 
By James Ford Rhodes. Vols. I and II, 1 850-1 860. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1893. — x, 506, 541 pp. 

Almost thirty years have now passed since the great civil war in 
the United States — a period of time usually allowed to mark the life 
of a generation. The great majority of those who live and act and 
write to-day had little or nothing to do with the struggle. It would 
seem, therefore, as if the time had at last come for something like 
an impartial narration of the events, and an unprejudiced presentation 
of the ideas, which prepared the way for that demonstration of fratri- 
cidal fury. 

I hoped, when I opened the book of Mr. Rhodes, to find such a 
history. It is reasonable to expect that it should come from the North 
earlier than from the South. The victorious party should be the 
more generous and is usually the more fair. I have not been wholly 
disappointed in my hope, though I must confess to a partial disap- 
pointment. Mr. Rhodes had a great opportunity for mediating a 
more complete reconciliation, and he has not made full use of it. 

The first one hundred and fifty pages of his book, in which he 
surveys briefly our history down to 1850, contain little more or other 
than the views that Professor von Hoist has already presented. We 
meet here the familiar declamation about the virtues of the abolition- 
ists and the iniquities of everybody else, and the same one-sided 
criticisms upon the administration in the Texas question, the 
Oregon question, and all the other policies of the government for 
the fifteen years before 1850. 

The study of Webster's 7 th of March speech seems to have re- 
lieved Mr. Rhodes somewhat of his abolitionist prejudices, and from 
the point when that great exposition comes into his history, he as- 
sumes a more independent and impartial attitude. In the next one 
hundred and fifty pages, the author appears at his best, and shows 
himself worthy to be called an historian. His estimate of Fillmore's 
administration is fair ; his literary history of Uncle Tom's Cabin is 
most graphic ; and his account of Webster's last hours is solemn 
and impressive. In this part of the work the style is excellent and 
the pen portraiture is fine. 
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In the next chapter, however, the fourth, which has the institution 
of negro slavery for its subject, the abolitionist assumes again the his- 
torian's place. For several years of my own life, I saw slavery face 
to face, and while the impression which it made upon me was one 
of decided aversion, I must say that I recognize with difficulty the 
picture which Mr. Rhodes paints. If a New York artist should unite 
in a single portrait the deformities of a dozen men whom one may 
meet any day in the Bowery, throw in a few good points, and call 
the result the portrait of the average New Yorker, everybody would 
unhesitatingly denounce the thing as a caricature of the personal 
appearance of the male population of the city. And yet this is just 
the method which Mr. Rhodes and all other abolitionist writers 
upon slavery have followed. In fact, it is the method which 
historians of any but the first order usually follow. Most histories 
are but accounts of the excrescences of civilization. They are 
little more than the record of what is sensational and exceptional. 
The regular and ordinary course of life, both of individuals and 
nations, is too humdrum for the average historian to write about, 
or the average buyer of books to read about; but it is the only 
true history, and none but the true historian can depict it. The 
time has gone by when it was necessary to exaggerate the evils 
of slavery in order to nurse the passions of men for its overthrow. 
The time has arrived for the cooler impartial study of the nature of 
this temporary relation between the highly civilized white race and 
the deeply barbarous negro race — for the discernment of the great 
problem of history which was solved through this relation. Such 
study Mr. Rhodes has not pursued, and of such discernment he has 
not given the slightest evidence. 

While reading this chapter, I entertained the hope that, after 
relieving himself of the fullness of anti-slavery feeling, Mr. Rhodes 
would regain the more impartial tone of the previous chapter; but this 
hope has not been entirely realized. The spirit of his section main- 
tains its grasp upon him from this time forward. The way in which 
he lays the bare hand upon Douglas, and gloves himself in softest 
fur when touching Seward, in regard to the Nebraska Bill and 
Popular Sovereignty, is not edifying, to say the least. He plainly 
intimates that Mr. Douglas invented this doctrine and framed 
this measure for the purpose of securing Southern support in 
his ambitious plans to reach the presidency. This is a serious 
indictment. It means nothing more nor less than that Mr. 
Douglas was willing to destroy the quiet of his country, which 
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the Compromise of 1850 had established, in order to draw selfish 
advantage out of the strife and chaos which he knew must 
ensue. There is no satisfactory proof of this, and the subsequent 
acts of Mr. Douglas go to disprove it. These acts tend to show that 
Mr. Douglas believed in the doctrine of" Popular Sovereignty most 
conscientiously, and thought that it would confirm the peace of his 
country. On the other hand, Mr. Seward ridiculed the doctrine of 
Popular Sovereignty, and knew that the passage of the Nebraska 
Bill, with its ambiguous language about the abolition of the Missouri 
Compromise by the principle of the Compromise of 1850. would set 
the whole country on fire again over the subject of slavery. Yet, ac- 
cording to his own confession, he incited his Whig friend, Senator 
Dixon of Kentucky, to move the amendment to the bill which cleared 
away all ambiguity and proposed directly the abolition of the Com- 
promise of 1820 ; and he did this with the purpose of destroying the 
quiet of his country, rousing the slaveholders to violent words and 
deeds, and creating an issue upon which he might be borne into 
the presidency. There is certainly far less question as to the spirit 
which animated Seward than as to that which moved Douglas. Mr. 
Rhodes does not, however, even incorporate these facts about 
Seward into his text. He only refers to them in a foot-note. 

The greatest disappointment, however, which I feel in Mr. Rhodes' 
book is caused by his perpetuation of the John Brown cult. I 
consider that the highest responsibility resting upon an historian is 
the right selection of those personalities which he holds up for the 
worship of after generations. The morals of the age are determined 
most largely by the character of its heroes. No amount of precept, 
religious or ethical, will have one tithe of the influence in forming the 
ideals of our youth that hero-worship possesses. If there is then one 
moment more solemn than another in the life of the historian, one 
when he should seek more earnestly than at another to be delivered 
from all prejudice, error and weakness, it is when he essays the role 
of the hero-maker. If he fails in this, he may well question if all 
the other good he may have accomplished has not been over- 
balanced. There is a mawkish notion prevalent among the members 
of a certain very advanced class of people in almost all parts of the 
world, that if you add cant to crime you lessen the crime. Some of 
them think that the outcome of such a conbination is the most heroic 
virtue. All of us judge crime more leniently when committed by 
persons who have views in common with us upon some important 
subject, and against persons whom we regard with feelings of hos- 
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tility. But the moralist, the historian and the inventor of epics are 
under bonds to civilization to rise above such weakness. 

The difference between murder and war does not lie in the purpose 
of the individual engaged in either, but in the fact that in the one 
case the individual acts upon his own responsibility, while in the 
other he acts as the agent of a state — of that organization which must 
be presumed to have the highest consciousness of right and wrong, 
and to preserve the most perfect adherence to the right. And even 
in war assassination and the killing of prisoners are not allowable. 
There is no question that an exaggerated notion of the right of revolu- 
tion has always prevailed in the United States, but no one has pre- 
tended that any man or number of men may set up a claim to any 
such right on account of grievances under which they themselves 
do not suffer. The man who undertakes to lead a violent revolu- 
tion in behalf of wrongs which he professes to think are suffered by 
others, is nothing more or less than a dangerous adventurer ; if he 
takes any property in such a performance, he is a robber, and if he 
kills anybody, he is a murderer. He can clear himself from the 
punishments which attach to such a character only by that success 
which destroys existing law and government and becomes the basis 
of a new law and a new government. Measured by such principles, 
we can place John Brown nowhere but in the class of common crimi- 
nals. He was extraordinary in the sense that he revelled in crime 
and made it a business, until he lost the distinction, if he ever had 
it, between right and wrong. 

Mr. Rhodes' psychology of Brown begins in ambiguity and ends 
in dangerous error. He calls that atrocious quintuple murder com- 
mitted by Brown and his gang on the Pottawatomie, the night of May 
24th, 1856, a "massacre," in one place, and an "execution," in an- 
other, and undertakes to distinguish between the deed and the doer, 
so as to condemn the former, and excuse, or at least modify the con- 
demnation of, the latter. This will do for the criminal lawyer, but 
not for the moralist and historian, not for the education of the rising 
generation, not for the civilization of the world. When Mr. Rhodes 
comes to the Harper's Ferry massacre, even the mild condemnation 
of Brown's Kansas crimes falls away. Page after page of morbid 
sentimentalism about the " Old Puritan " culminate in the familiar 
but revolting proposition that John Brown suffered martyrdom on 
the soil of Virginia. I myself am a descendant of Puritan ancestry, 
as I suppose Mr. Rhodes is, and I protest against the injustice to 
the memory of those revered men, which is involved in attributing 
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their spirit to a robber and a murderer, even though he be of their 
blood. The honor of martyrdom might with less exaggeration be 
ascribed to those peaceful citizens of that lovely mountain hamlet, 
who were ruthlessly shot down by Brown's band of assassins, that 
had sneaked into their quiet home in the darkness of the night and 
seized upon its defences. The Republican convention of i860, 
which nominated Lincoln for the presidency, denounced the deed as 
among the gravest of crimes. The people of the North held this 
view of it with almost complete unanimity until the license of civil 
war had demoralized opinion and brutalized expression. Now that 
reason has regained its sway and morals have been reestablished, 
let us go back to the view enunciated by the convention, and sweep 
the mawkish and corrupting worship of John Brown out of our his- 
tories and our epics. 

There are many good things in Mr. Rhodes' book. Viewed as 
a whole, it is in my opinion the best work which has as yet appeared 
on the period which it covers. But its John Brown cult has greatly 
injured it as a contribution to the ethics of society and the history 
of civilization. 

J. W. Burgess. 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. By Charles Francis 
Adams. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 
— Two vols., 1067 pp. 

This work consists of three studies in Massachusetts history, the 
subjects being the settlement of Boston Bay, the Antinomian con- 
troversy, and church and town government in Quincy. The title 
would create the impression that the studies were disconnected; but 
in reality the varied subjects are woven together into a unity which 
is both true and impressive. We have here probably the most 
original and suggestive town history ever written in this country ; 
for such the work really is — the history of the town of Quincy. It 
is also the work of one who is both a student and a man of affairs. 
His wide sympathies have enabled him to keep in touch with his 
subject in all its phases. This is evident, whether he is treating of 
the plans of Gorges or the new Quincy charter, the trial of Anne 
Hutchinson or the temperance reform of Henry Faxon. The 
volumes are distinguished by thoroughness of research and by a 
broad and philosophic spirit. They will surely take high rank 
among the products of American historical scholarship. 



